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EDITORIAL 





DEMOCRACY 


T IS certainly timely and fitting that 
the present number of UNpERsTAND- 
ING THE CHILD be devoted to the topic 
“Democracy in Education.” These are 
times which are testing democracy ; these 
are times in which countries devoted to 
democratic ideals in government have 
been and are fighting for their existence. 
Discussions about democracy are ram- 
pant: the popular press is filled with 
articles on the subject; the radio is replete 
with talks in which democracy is being 
mulled over from almost every possible 
angle; and the man on the street becomes 
an orator when the question of democ- 
racy is raised. 
The schools are blamed for our democ- 
racy’s failure to adjust to the require- 


ments of our day. The democratic process 
has also from fascistic 
quarters: it is well that this issue of Un- 
DERSTANDING THE CHILD be devoted to 
this topic. 


been assailed 


We are particularly fortunate in the 
contributors this month. Professor Rob- 
ert Ulich of Harvard Graduate School 
of Education has limned extremely well 
the essential features of the democratic 
process. Professor Kurt Lewin of the 
University of Iowa has cited his experi- 
mental proofs of the advantageous appli- 
cation of the democratic ideal in class- 
rooms and has shown how genetic con- 
siderations have to be borne in mind. 
The three other authors discuss special 
aspects of the topic of this issue. 
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The Editor has little to contribute to 
such an extensive theoretical and philo- 
sophical discussion of the democratic 
process in education. He would, however, 
like to make a point or two. There is a 
great deal of difference between holding 
and fighting for democratic goals and 
realizing that it is never possible on this 
earth to gain these goals to the full. It is 
a great privilege to be allowed even to 
hope and the opportunity to live in a 
world dominated by such ideals, even 
though this world falls short of realizing 
their complete fulfillment. 

It is well to bear these considerations 
in mind when one hears criticism of this 
country and, for us educators, of its 
schools because they do not live up to 
its goals of democracy. The fact that 
these are accepted—the fact that they 
are considered worth living and dying for 
seems to me to be the principle thing, 
because as time goes on we are at least in 
a position to experiment with the means 
to attaining them. We may err here; we 
may succeed there. We may go forward 
in one decade; we may retrogress in an- 
other. But as time goes on there is al- 
ways the possibility of an eventual par- 
tial but nearer realization of these goals. 

There is another point to be borne in 
mind—human nature as we find it is not 
easily molded into a cast which makes 
the carrying out of the democratic proc- 
ess a simple matter. Some of us by nature 
and nurture tend to be authoritative in 
our dealings with others; others tend to 
be submissive. Sometimes the exigencies 
or the common sense of the occasion re- 
quire the practice of authority. Even 
democracy as a political unit has in times 
of crisis to forget the practice of the 
democratic process and seek refuge in 
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authoritarian methods, These temporary 
lapses and departures from the ideals we 
treasure are not to be considered con- 
tradictory to them, only practical com- 
promises: philosophically inconsistent, it 
is true, but necessary in the real, tough 
world we live in. 

In conclusion, therefore, let us not be 
discouraged because we have not suc- 
ceeded in fully living up to our demo- 
cratic ideals as well as we might like. This 
is not the crux of the question. The cru- 
cial point is how completely do we believe 
in these goals, even though we may fail 
occasionally in their practice and, in 
emergencies, give them up. This prag- 
matic view of the situation ought to be 
both a comfort and a practical rule to 
those of us in education who have to 
live, work, and play in these stressful 
times. 

The Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE 
CuiLp would appreciate very much hear- 
ing from its readers. As he sits in his edi- 
torial chair, he finds himself in a mood 
which would be lightened if he had be- 
fore him a sheaf of letters from its read- 
ers. As Editor, he is ever striving to 
please and to be helpful; yet if he has 
little or no response he is left with little 
chance to evaluate his efforts. So please 
take a pen today or tomorrow after read- 
ing this number and write a letter telling 
the Editor how you like it. He would be 
additionally grateful if you would write 
him ideas or suggestions which would be 
helpful in making UNDERSTANDING THE 
Curb a better magazine. So here’s hop- 
ing for your letter. Please address it to 
the Editor, UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 
96 Chilton Street, Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


BY 


ROBERT ULICH, Pu.D. 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Professor Ulich is specially well fitted to discuss the philosophy of the democratic process in 
education. He does this brilliantly in the necessarily highly condensed article which he has 
contributed to this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CutLp. He is unquestionably the leader 
among the younger thinkers on this subject since Dewey. His experience in education is inter- 
national. His book, Fundamentals of Democratic Education,' published a short while ago, is 


probably the best recent exposition of the subject and should be read by all. 





HERE is a danger that we will believe 

we have democracy as long as we pre- 
serve only the external forms of government 
characteristic of it. But, in the long run, 
democratic government can persist only if 
its citizens are willing to realize democracy 
in and through their daily ways of life. But 
what are the democratic ways of life? If we 
ask the director of a big commercial concern 
he will probably give us an answer very dif- 
ferent from that of the leader of a labor 
union; the views of a deeply religious person 
will be widely divergent from those of an 
experimentally minded pragmatist; and a 
farmer from Vermont will disapprove of 
many opinions about democratic policy 
which are perfectly acceptable to an intel- 
lectual from New York. 

All that is, to a certain extent, natural and 
even desirable. For democracy, in contrast 
with the older concepts of the absolutist 
monarchy or the modern concepts of to- 
talitarianism, has something fluctuating in 
its very character. It must give different 
groups within the population a chance to 
disagree and to try out their ideas. On the 
other hand, if there were not some uniting 


! Robert Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Educa- 
tion. New York: American Book Company, 1940. 


element in democracy, something which 
reaches beyond the changing interests of 
groups and classes into a deeper and more 
lasting core of life, democracy would end in 
chaos, and the fascists would be right in 


predicting the end of the liberal era. 


Uniting Element of Democracy 


But where is this uniting element to be 
found? This is a question troublesome for all 
who educate, and particularly for the 
teacher. As a trustee of democracy he is 
bound to convey its ideals to the younger 
generation. As a trustee of parents with con- 
flicting opinions about democracy he is, on 
the other hand, continuously exposed to 
criticism the moment he wants to relate 
these ideals to the different trends and 
interests of public life. 

I am somewhat embarrassed that in order 
to find the most proper term for this uniting 
element I have first to resort to foreign lan- 
guages. It has been designated as humanitas 
by Cicero, one of the noblest representatives 
of the Greek-Roman civilization, whose 
works were on the desks of Jefferson and 
John Adams. It has been called humanité by 
the French and Humanitaet or Menschlich- 
keit by the German philosophers. In the 
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Christian religion this central element of 


democratic consciousness has found its 
metaphysical expression in the emphasis on 
the brotherhood of men possible through 
their common relation to God. In the his- 
tory of constitutions it has been adopted in 
the Declaration of Independence, with its 
emphasis on political liberty, and the first 
Ten Amendments of the American Consti- 
tution, which contain the declaration of the 
Natural Rights of Man. All these ideals and 
their different formulations demand not 
only high standards for the individual citi- 
zenry, but also a high degree of morality in 
an individual’s relation to his fellowmen. 
We must respect each other’s freedom and 
conscience; we have no right to abuse the 
weaker for ends alien to the welfare and dig- 
nity of the human race; and we have to pre- 
fer coéperation and persuasion to violence. 
There is no doubt that these ideals have 


been realized differently by different pe- 
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riods and nations according to their tradi- 
tions and horizons. The ancient concept of 
humanitas and its reyuvenescence in the hu- 
manist and “‘gentleman’”’ ideals of the Ren- 
aissance period was rather aristocratic; the 
Christian gospel and the political doctrines 
of modern republicanism lead toward more 
democratic and social implications. We still 
abuse, exploit, and fight each other; but we 
ought at least to have a guilty conscience 
about this failure in progress, and we ought 
to combat those who make a principle or a 


business of exploitation and persecution. 


Purpose of Democratic Teaching 


To imbue the younger generation with 
this spirit of true humanity is the task which 
provides the common purpose for all those 
who are entrusted with the business of edu- 
cation in and for democracy. It does not 
make any difference whether they are 
parents or teachers, or whether they work 
in all the different branches of human activ- 
ity through which one individual has in- 
fluence on the other. 


Words vs. Attitudes 


But here is the predicament of all those 
who have to communicate the values of de- 
mocracy mainly by dint of words, through 
teaching. All we have said about the ethical 
substance of democracy refers essentially 
not to words, but to attitudes. Attitudes 
may have something to do with verbal 
knowledge but are not at all identical with 
it; they are related to the whole conduct of 
a person much more so than externally ac- 
quired infgrmation. There can be scholars in 
government and ethics with a very unde- 
veloped sense for human and democratic 
relations, and there can be very humble 
people with much talent for building up a 
true community. So for the teacher, and to 
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a considerable degree also for parents, the 
question arises as to how it is possible to 
convey, or to acquire attitudes mainly 
through verbal communication. 

Since Plato educators have always been 
conscious of this dilemma; directly or indi- 
rectly we speak of it in most of our educa- 
tional books or conferences; nevertheless, 
we are inclined to indulge in the vague opti- 
mism that teaching a little more civics or 
prolonging the school age must result in 
producing better democrats. Accordingly, 
we ought to be very surprised that the min- 
ute men of the Revolutionary War with 
their four or six years of elementary educa- 
tion could risk their lives for the cause of 


democracy. 


Forces Prompting Democracy 
Weaker 


As a matter of fact, we have touched here 
on one of the most crucial problems of our 
modern civilization, all the more crucial be- 
cause the forms of life and work prevailing 
in the old, simple American democracy are 
largely gone. The individual feels himself 
less and less imbedded in customs, mores, 
and communal activities which in earlier 
times created democratic habits; the re- 
ligious sources of democracy flow thinner 
and thinner, and competition within one 
and the same nation and among the dif- 
from 


ferent nations becomes more cruel 


year to year. 


Indirect Effects of Teaching 


So we ought not to be too optimistic 
about the present situation in education. 
But, on the other hand, we may take both 
comfort and warning from the fact that all 
good teaching has an indirect effect in addi- 
tion to the immediate verbal impression and 


the conveyance of knowledge. This was 


known to all great educators. As a matter of 
fact, in every profound educational system 
from the Greeks to Pestalozzi the direct 
effect of teaching, namely knowledge, has 
never been so highly estimated as its poten- 
tial indirect effect on the human person, 
with all the moral, cultural, and metaphysi- 
cal aspects which the period considered as 
pertaining to the idea of human maturity. 
I do not want to be misunderstood—I am 
far from belittling the value of knowledge. 
On the contrary, while emphasizing the de- 
velopment of the personality as the prime 
goal of learning, I stress the importance of 
learning and knowledge. But I want to at- 
tract attention to one specific point: it is not 
just knowledge, but the right kind of knowl- 
edge and the right form of its acquisition 


which make learning and knowledge fertile. 


Adequateness of Knowledge 
Essential 


The modern progressive educator stresses 
only old, though rarely followed wisdom in 
emphasizing the extremely limited value of 
cramming just something. Unfortunately 
some modernists are not fully aware that 
this insight does not say anything against the 
necessity of consistent learning. It only says 
that utmost care must be paid to the process 
as such. Two rules especially, I am inclined 
to say, two laws must be followed in order 
to have learning and knowledge transformed 
into productive human attitudes. One of 
them involves the demand for adequate- 
ness, the other for quality. Adequateness 
is important because a person can respond 
fully to the challenge of education only if it 
hits the center of his psychic constitution to 
such an extent that he identifies himself vol- 
untarily with the task set before him. Need- 
less to say, this emphasis on adequateness 


must not be confused with the willingness of 
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some schools or parents to change the sub- 
ject immediately if the student does not 
“seem to like it,” because it is “too difh- 
cult.” It may be too difficult and it may be 
necessary to change, but not until a period 
of serious effort has shown that the way 
chosen was really inadequate to the stu- 
dent’s capacity. Otherwise the law of ade- 
quateness turns into an excuse for unsteadi- 
ness in education and contradicts the second 
law that we have pointed out, namely the 
law of quality. 


Quality of Education Essential 


Here is where so much of our modern edu- 
cation fails, partly because of the pressure 
exercised on the school from outside, partly 
because of lack of awareness of parents and 


teachers themselves, and partly because of 


the confusion in our educational philosophy. 
But the indirect effects of education which 
we have designated as essential for democ- 
racy cannot be achieved without insistence 
on quality in any kind of work. Though the 
very character of democracy compels us to 
give as many youth as possible some theoret- 
ical insight into the conditions of a good so- 
cial life, it is impossible to introduce all to 
the finer philosophical and historical details 
of the rise of democratic morality. But in 
any normal case it is necessary and possible 
that learning produce firmly rooted habits 
which automatically incline a person toward 
democratic forms of behavior with all the 
human implications we have intimated. 
These habits spring naturally from respect 
for good work, and this respect in turn is de- 
pendent on an individual’s own experience 
and effort in good workmanship, whether it 
is of intellectual or manual character. No- 
body is either so indifferent or so heartless 
about his fellowman’s efforts as the critic 
who himself has not yet tried his hand or 
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brain at a really hard job. At the same time, 
nobody is so unhappy. 


Work Important 


Common work experience is also one of 
the basic conditions for concrete feelings of 
equality and fraternity. Only common ef- 
fort makes people equal; no sound people, 
and in particular no old American demo- 
crats, considered as their equal a man who 
was willfully and voluntarily idle. Only 
common work, mixed with well deserved en- 
joyment, makes brothers and provides fra- 
ternity; common leisure alone never does. 


Democratic Ideals Today 


In following the development of the old 
Greek-Roman concept of Aumanitas and 
the Christian concept of fraternal love into 
their modern social applications, we have 
built up before us the great democratic 
ideals of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 
Each of these values needs the other for 
stimulating as well as for harmonizing so- 
ciety. Freedom or liberty is a very concrete 
concept in that it means freedom from un- 
just coercion and persecution; at the same 
time it is probably the most intellectual of 
the three concepts, for it is based also on 
man’s realization of his inventive and imag- 
inative powers. Through them he can under- 
stand and project himself into the divine 
laws of the universe, and consequently he 
demands respect for his thinking and con- 
science. 

The ideas of fraternity and equality are 
less intellectual, but not less profound. They 
come primarily from the more emotional 
and practical experiences of living, work- 
ing, suffering, and rejoicing together. Each 
of the three ideals, if separated from the 
other, would turn into a one-sided and even 


(Continued on page 14) 





DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOL 


GERTRUD LEWIN AND KURT LEWIN 


PROFESSOR OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
IOWA, IOWA CITY, IOWA 





Kurt Lewin has made a unique contribution to our understanding of the democratic process in 


education in experimental studies to which he refers in this paper. With his wife, Gertrud 


Lewin, a trained psychologist, he presents his concept of this process in actual school life. They 


treat the subject from a genetic point of view, which is quite different from that commonly 


presented, 





ATIONS need generations to learn the 

democratic way of living and to de- 
velop a democratic way of political pro- 
cedure. We admire the English people, who 
manage to maintain freedom of speech and 
of parliamentary discussion and criticism in 
the midst of their deadly struggle. We are 
aware of the mistakes which the German 
democrats made after 1918 when they tried 
to build up a democratic government with a 
people who were without democratic tradi- 
tion and without adequately trained leader- 
ship. In part, their mistakes have been the 
same ones that are made within a smaller 


frame in the field of education. 


Begin Democratic Practices Early 


Democracy in education has to clarify its 
goals, its possibilities and its procedure; it 
has to analyze typical mistakes and miscon 
ceptions. One of the reasons why so much 
uncertainty and confusion still exist in this 
field seems to be the fact that here we deal 
with immature persons who are to be pre- 
pared for a future citizenship. One day they 
will be participating in a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
But now they are under the autocratic rule 
of the all-powerful adult generation. Yet, to 


organize education so that the democratic 


rights and responsibilities of the child con- 
form to his level of maturity should be a 
challenging task to the educator. 
Obviously, no full self-determination can 
be entrusted to the new-born baby. Yet, 
from the first day, various cultures? and 
various homes within one culture difler 
widely in the degree to which the nursing 
and handling of the baby follow the baby’s 
needs or proceed according to a rigid au- 
thoritarian pattern 


dictated by parents, 


pediatrician, hospital routine, or tribal 
ritual. A toddler can be dragged along at the 
hand of the mother or nurse or be pushed by 
the shoulders in front of her to greet some 
adults who may be visiting in the living 
room. Yet you can introduce a small child to 
your guests just as graciously and respect- 
fully as you would introduce an adult new- 
comer, without condescension or without 
the use of force. Such a procedure, giving 
the child the position of a person in his own 
right, can frequently be observed in the 
United States, but is rare in most of the 
European countries. The basis of democracy 
is not universal suffrage, decisions by ma- 
jority vote, and other organizational pro 
cedure. This is the technically necessary 

1 Mead, Margaret: Sex and Temperament. New 
York: Morrow, 1935. 
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superstructure on the ground of a demo- 
cratic atmosphere, its consequence and ex- 
pression. The atmosphere is produced by 
very subtle ways of demonstrating that hu- 
man beings are basically equal and all en- 


titled to the same respect and consideration. 


Treat Child as Thinking Person 


A child in a democratic atmosphere from 
his earliest days is not treated as an object, 
but as a person, is given explanations and 
reasons for the events in his surroundings 
and especially for necessary limitations of 
his freedom; he is given the right to make 
himself understood, to ask questions and to 
tell “this side of the story.’’ He is given a 
chance to make a choice and to make his 
own decisions wherever this is reasonably 
possible. Such a child will develop a better 
emotional basis for social living and will be 
prepared to shoulder responsibilities when 
he becomes mature enough to play with 
other children of his age. 


Limits of Individual Freedom 


Freedom of the individuality is only one 
side of the democratic way of life. If un- 
limited it will lead to Jaissez-faire, to an- 
archy. Democracy demands limitations of 
individual freedom for the sake of the group. 
The child who grows into such a group will 
naturally be led to a democratic discipline 
for the “common good of all,” be it among 
playmates where he learns to take turns with 
favorite toys or to avoid hurting his com- 
panions,? or be it within a family where he 
learns not to disturb a sleeping member of 
the household, not to interfere with the par- 


ents’ work and to respect the toys and 


* Murphy, Lois Barclay, Social Behavior and Child 
Personality: An Exploratory Study of Some Roots of 
Sympathy. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937. 
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products of brothers and sisters. Children 
are able to accept quite willingly such “in- 
fringements on their rights as individuals” if 
these are not imposed on them as by a ruling 
class on an underprivileged minority but 
rather are evolved during a process of co- 
operation and “give and take.” Thus a child 
before school age may well have experiences 
of being in a group, of identifying himself 
with group goals and co6perating in group 
projects. What the school adds to this is 
essentially that living and learning how are 
more planned and more formally organized. 

The school which the child enters can be 
more or less democratic. The principal can 
be a dictator to his staff or he can build the 
staff as a democratic group with everybody, 
including the typists in the office and the 
janitors, codperating. But the question 
which puzzles many is: Can the immature 
citizen of this school community have a 
share in this self-determination? Can there 
be a student self-government? 


Successful Student Self-Government 

The Educational Policies Commission in 
an inquiry of ninety American secondary 
schools * shows that this has been done suc- 
cessfully for high school age children. In 
concrete instances are shown the fallacies 
and typical misunderstandings found in 
such endeavor. But also shown are the many 
promising efforts and beginnings of true 
democratic school-teaching: democratic in 
the determination of policy (goal-setting); 
democratic as to content of what is being 
taught; democratic in methods of teaching 
by allowing planning ahead, free discussion, 
investigation of sources and criticism; demo- 
cratic in matters of discipline and adminis- 

3 Educational Policies Commission: Learning the 
Ways of Democracy. A Case Book in Civic Education. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1940. 
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tration by giving the students privileges as 
well as responsibilities. Very convincingly it 
shows how in a pseudo-democratic discus- 
sion criticism and arguing are permitted but 
the real goals are always set in advance by 
the administration and the students know 
that they have to discuss until they hit the 
“right thing.” 

The study of Lippitt and White ¢ deals 
with the same problem of democratic group 
leadership with children of a younger age in 
clubs. It demonstrates with the exact meth- 
ods of experimental social psychology the 
difference between a benevolent autocracy 
and a truly democratic leadership. It also 
shows the difference between democracy and 
the anarchic individualism of /aissez-farre. 
Its “freedom” proved to be very unsatisfac- 
tory from the standpoint both of work 


output and of the children’s feelings. 


Efficiency of Democratic Schools 


Probably the two types of aberration 
from democratic procedure, “pseudo-de- 
mocracy”’ and “laissez-faire,” are the causes 
of the low esteem in which “progressive” 
schools are held among some sections of the 
public and of the reputation of inefficiency 
that they carry. 

Both studies agree well as to the much dis- 
cussed point of efficiency. The Educational 
Policies Commission concludes that demo- 
cratic school teaching can be just as efficient, 
and more lastingly so, as an autocratic one. 
They describe many instances of courses of 
study, study units and extra-curricular 


projects in various schools all over the coun- 


‘ Lewin, K., Lippitt, R., and White, R. K., Paz 
terns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created 


’ 


“Social Climates.” Journal of Social Psychology, 
1939, 10, No. 2, 271-299. Also Lippitt, R., An Ex- 
perimental Study of Authoritarian and Democratic 
Group Atmospheres. Univ. Iowa Stud., Stud. Child 


Wel., 16, No. 3. February, 1940. 


try where efficient democratic work is being 
done. The social-psychological experiments 
show that with proper leadership a demo- 
cratic group can be just as efficient in its 
work as the autocratic one, that a demo- 
cratic organization gives better promise of a 
steady work output and lasting results (the 
work goes on in the absence of the leader, 
cleaning up is done without the leader's 
command), and moreover, that a general 
atmosphere of friendliness prevails as 
against a tense and hostile one under autoc- 
racy. The quantitative results of this study 
concerning friendliness versus hostility and 
tension and the analysis of the development 
of a scape-goat situation in autocracy are so 
impressive that these features alone seem to 
make it worthwhile for every teacher to 
understand and develop educational democ- 


racy to its fullest possible extent. 


Democratic Organization Among 
Young Children 


Democratic organization means that the 
policy of goal-setting and of methods is to 
be determined by a majority vote. This has 
been demonstrated to be possible and suc- 
cessful in the upper grades of high school to 
quite a surprising degree. We cannot expect 
a first grade, though, to plan its own course 
of study successfully because the life-space 
at that level is still too narrow; neither in 
time nor in social space can these children be 
expected to show the necessary foresight or 
knowledge of possibilities. But within the 
planned course a good number of items can 
be kept flexible; there can be choice be- 
tween two or more projects to be worked 
out. The teacher may be alert for spontane- 
ous suggestions that the pupils may con- 
tribute. The unit of action that a group of 
first or second graders can plan and pursue 


will be small, but within this narrow unit a 
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planning by majority, an acceptance of the 
group decision, codperative work for the 
common goal will train for more compre- 
hensive democratic procedure. After all, we 
should not forget that even the most demo- 
cratic action of the adults is also limited to 
relatively small units of space and time by 
physical nature and the social conditions of 
the world. 


Democratic Organization Among 


Older Children 


As the children mature they will plan 
larger units, they will learn to know and ap- 
preciate each other better and will be able to 
use judgment in delegating special powers 
and responsibilities to certain children. The 
unit of democratic learning will grow not 
only quantitatively but will be more struc- 
tured and complicated, with sub-groups re- 
sponsible for certain tasks. Children will 
have to prove their skills and knowledge in 
the jobs assigned to them, they will have to 
report to the group and will learn to take 
the group’s criticism. A democratic work 
organization may be possible at an earlier 


level of maturity than democratic forms of 


self-government. Making first graders elect 
a class president and hall monitors may not 


be as democratic as it seems to be at first 


glance. Its effects on the emotional state of 


some children can be quite undesirable from 
the viewpoint of a democratic philosophy. 
On the other hand, the fact of a successful 
work organization, the objective, friendly, 
unemotional attitude it tends to produce, 
may eliminate the need for many disciplin- 
arian measures that are unavoidable in an 
autocratic school.® 


5 Educational Policies Commission, op. cit. 
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The successful attempts toward a more 
democratic education show how much the 
school can contribute. However, these at- 
tempts also show that the degree to which 
education for and through democracy can be 
realized is related to the degree to which the 
adults are able to realize democracy in their 


world. 


Summary 


In summary: Democracy is opposed to 
both autocracy and Jaissez-farre; it includes 
long range planning by the group on the 
basis of self-responsibility; it recognizes the 
importance of leadership, but this leadership 
remains responsible to the group as a whole 
and does not interfere with the basic equal- 
ity of rights of every member. The safe- 
guard of this equality of status is the 
emphasis on reason and fairness rather than 
personal willfulness. The right to influence 
group policy must have as its counter- 
part the willingness to accept majority de- 
cisions. 

Democratic education has proved to be 
highly satisfactory both from the point of 
view of the group and its efficiency and from 
the point of view of the individual and his 
personality development. 

Democratic education cannot start with 
an autocratic treatment of the baby and 
then slowly shift to democratic methods. It 
should, rather, apply the full spirit of de- 
mocracy from the beginning, but it should 
take into account realistically the size and 
the organization of the psychological and 
sociological world which exists for the child. 
It should create a democratic atmosphere 
of the 


for and within the actual world 


child. 
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Mr. Williams, the author of the following paper, has presented a definitive, practical exposi- 


tion of the democratic process in education. He does this to highlight what is undemocratic 


in the public schools of the present day. Because of his work in Washington, the author is in a 


strategic position to do this eminently well. 





O INSTITUTION in America ts more 

democratic in principle, structure, or 
practice than the public school system. The 
editor no doubt thought it would be easier 
to make a statement within the available 
space on what is undemocratic in our schools 
than to set forth what is democratic. This 
may explain the negative approach to the 
shopworn question: Can we teach democ- 
racy? 

Of course, all institutions in our society 
are on the road toward a democratic order, 
some more advanced in the procession than 
others. This is, therefore, not a black-and- 
white proposition—democratic versus un- 
democratic. It is largely a question of more 
or less democratic.! To be sure, some people 
within our society are definitely anti-demo- 
cratic; their activities and methods fall out- 
side the scope of this statement. The present 
concern of the writer is with those practices 
in the schools which, in effect, are more or 
less undemocratic but are not by intent anti- 
democratic. 

The question can be viewed from two 
angles: (1) What undemocratic methods or 


techniques do we find in operation? (2) 

1“Democratic” here refers to a set of principles 
and not to a political party. Some people still have 
difficulty in making the distinction. 


What content emphasis or lack of emphasis 
in the curriculum may produce undemo 


cratic results? 


Choice in Curriculum 


Assuming that other writers for an issue 
devoted to the theme “Democracy in Edu- 
cation” will attempt to define democracy, 
this writer will not elaborate on a definition, 
though such a definition is crucial to the 
detection of the undemocratic. Suffice it to 
say, that teaching which prepares the learner 
to make intelligent choices in personal and 
group living is democratic. Conversely, 
teaching which makes the learner dependent 
upon authority and unprepared to make 
choices intelligently is undemocratic. The 
outright promotion of blind obedience to 
authority and the acceptance of the ways 
of dictatorship is anti-democratic. 

More attention has been given to undem- 
ocratic methods, classroom techniques, and 
school group organization than to the un- 
democratic tendency in curriculum-making. 
Hence, assuming that there are a few un- 
desirable and even dictatorial methods in 
use—methods which do not develop habits 
of democratic group living within the school 
situation—we shall not tarry on this topic. 


Some of these matters are relatively unim- 
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portant anyway. Whether the teacher sits in 
the front of the room or in the back of the 
room, how the seats are arranged, whether 
the children vote on the order of their daily 
program, are matters of minor importance. 
The fundamental issue is that youth should 
get a fair degree of opportunity increasingly 
to participate in the planning of the explor- 


ing process which we call education. 


A Living Curriculum 


Yet the most democratically run schools 
might graduate nincompoops, utterly in- 
capable of choice-making in the real world. 
The best way to demonstrate this is to take 
a boarding school as an example. 

Let us suppose that the children in this 
boarding school live and work together in 
the most democratic fashion, developing 
their capacity to make choices wisely by 
actually making choices about their own 


situations as rapidly as they are prepared to 
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do so. The administration and the teachers 
are using all the most modern techniques for 
developing initiative, independence, codp- 
eration, fair play, and participation. But let 
us suppose that the curriculum taught in 
this school has been borrowed from the 
Incas. All these techniques are geared to the 
teaching of history, customs, ways of living, 
and problems as the ancient Incas knew 
them. The pupils in this school show great 
progress in the mastery of this fascinating 
body of subject matter because of the pro- 
gressive techniques used. But they are, of 
course, ignorant about the real world out- 
side of the classroom. Will they be prepared 
for life in a modern democracy? For intelli- 
gent choice-making about matters which 
will concern them in the real world? 

This extreme illustration serves to em- 
phasize the crucial importance of the con 
tent of the curriculum. Briefly then, those 
tendencies in modern schools to dodge the 
study of the purposes and problems of mod- 
ern society are undemocratic. They are un- 
democratic because they leave the learner 
unprepared for intelligent choice-making 
about real problems. If enough learners are 
thus unprepared they may, in a state of 
frustration and confusion, hand over their 
problems to a dictator. 


Utility Paramount 


Youth has a phrase for it: “You've got to 
know your stuff!” Administrators and teach- 
ers who are afraid to open the windows of the 
schools and organize a tough-minded study 
of the real situations they see, using books, 
observation tours, etc., are losing a chance to 
educate for democracy. 

The object of a school is to make people 
ready to do what must be done in their own 
interest, individually and collectively, by 
equipping them with the practical knowl- 
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edge they need. It is not the task of the 
school somehow to induce students to mas- 
ter subjects. The subjects, if they are any 
good, are made for man—not man for the 
subjects. Therefore, the test of the curricu- 
lum-maker is—What good is it? What useful 
purpose is served? If the answer is that a 
given subject is merely a device for dis- 
ciplining the mind of the student who will 
never have any use for the knowledge 
gained, the result is both idiotic and un- 
democratic. It is an organized way of wast- 
ing precious time instead of short-cutting 
the tortuous and slow road of experience 
through study and analysis. 


Study of History Essential 


If anyone has taken the trouble to read 
this far, he has undoubtedly assumed from 
this purposely exaggerated way of putting 
things that the writer has envisaged a cur- 
riculum dealing almost exclusively with cur- 
rent events, social problems, and practical 
vocational subjects. Such is not the case. 
Indeed, an emphasis of this sort would be, 
in its total effect, undemocratic and futile. 
In fact, the writer would put history at the 
center of the curriculum. He would, if he 
could, eliminate many of the short courses 
which superficially deal with the passing 
show. He would argue that even if an edu- 
cational system in a rapidly changing world 
could develop in children and young people 
fairly “good” attitudes toward today’s 
problems, by the time these same youths 
graduated into adult participation they 
would know little more than the tail end of 
history. If they tried to make choices about 
the new situations in terms of this limited 
understanding, they would the more quickly 
arrive at chaos—the prelude to dictatorship. 

The only purpose of introducing today’s 


problems into the curriculum is to make a 


practical beginning in the study of history. 
Not being magicians, teachers cannot start 
with the problems five or ten years in the 
future. They are forced to start with the ob- 
jective situation existing in the current aca- 
demic year. The objective of making the 
start at this point is a practical one; namely, 
to connect up the entire study program with 
the lively concerns of the learners. Thus, in- 
stead of chopping up history into neat, 
chronological segments and passing it out in 
small doses to be tediously memorized and 
mastered as an academic exercise, we could 
teach history as the background which il- 
luminates the foreground. History is eco- 
nomics, social problems, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, vocations—all of the topical interests 
in the catalogue. It is a process, the under- 
standing of which is fundamental to intelli- 
gent choice-making, for it explains how we 
got where we are and illuminates the meth- 
ods by which we shall progress more intelli- 


gently to a future status quo. 


History to Interpret Present 


This, of course, sums up as a plea for the 
integration of the curriculum. In practice it 
would mean that youth would progres- 
sively grow into democratic citizenship 
knowing, on the one hand, the nature of the 
present world and, on the other, the process 
by which change, improvement, and prog- 
ress is made. Such an education would put 
the learner in a position to act in the com- 
mon interest in the day-to-day solution of 
the practical problems of an increasingly 
complex society. It is, therefore, democratic. 
To the degree that he is graduated ignorant 
of the ways of the world, past and present, 
he is deprived of the tools for making de- 
mocracy work. The result is undemocratic. 
On a widespread scale such ignorance may 


render a whole society incapable of wise 
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social action and thus catapult it into the 
hands of the anti-democratic forces. 


Prepare Students for Future Problems 


If this thesis has merit, it follows that 
teachers who, even with good intentions, 
spend their time transmitting what they 
consider right answers to current problems 
are wasting the students’ time. The real ob- 
jective of the educative process is to prepare 


the learners to come as close as possible to 


the right answers to problems which have 
not yet appeared. This objective is not ac- 
complished merely by developing discipline 
in methods and techniques, nor is it accom- 
plished by drilling the learners in current 
problems. It is accomplished by an organ- 
ized study of the background in relation to 
the foreground. The test to be applied is— 
Do they know their stuff? Do they under- 
stand man’s struggle through the ages and 
in the present to make the most of his world? 





THE SUBSTANCE OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 6) 


dangerous understanding of the purpose of 
men. Freedom would turn into license, fra- 
ternity into sentimentality, and equality 
into the praise of mediocrity. No period, no 
country, and no individual have been free 
from these dangers, and nowhere, as we have 
already said, has this great triad of values 
ever been achieved. In addition, each period, 


each individual, and each country will have 
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to try different forms of organization and 
action in order to allow the practical de- 
mands inherent in the ceaseless challenge of 
democracy to materialize. Its external frame, 
therefore, is bound to change. Democracy is 
not static; on the other hand, it is not solely 
experimental. It possesses a core of values 


which alone give sense and direction to our 


endless trials and errors. 
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Doctor Robinson, a pioneer in the field of mental hygiene in education, shows clearly in this 


article that he has actually been in the classroom and been an active observer with deep un- 


derstanding and wide sympathy. 





— to the joke which has 
floated around for some months, ton 
sillectomies have been impossible in dictator 
countries because only the dictators them 
selves are permitted to open their mouths. 
In a democracy, we are proud of our right to 
say what we think and to express our opinion 
on any subject. We are proud that there are 
such famous places as Hyde Park and Union 
Square, which have been set aside by tradi- 
tion for the free expression of unpopular 
opinions. Theoretically, we all subscribe to 
the democratic notion that no matter how 
much we differ with a man’s opinion, we will 
“fight to the death for his right to express 
it.” We may have no idea how to correct a 
situation, but if we are convinced it is 
wrong, we are sure that we have the right to 
protest long and loud. 

The right to protest seems to be a basic 
democratic right. 


Teaching How to Protest 


Schools teaching democracy must en- 
courage the democratic expression of opin- 
ion. They must build up in the students the 
conviction that a citizen of a democracy not 
only has the right to protest, but a duty to 
do so toward bettering a situation. 

The experience a student has in school 


must build up in him the expectation of 


courteous treatment and encouragement 
when he exercises his democratic right to 
protest. The schools must also teach how 
to protest, as well as build up the right 
emotional attitude toward protesting and 


toward the receipt of a protest. 


Wrong and Right Ways of Protesting 


A group of teachers became convinced 
that a certain school regulation was unfair. 
Instead of promptly bringing up the matter 
for discussion, they grouched about it among 
themselves, getting more and more angry, 
until they finally sent a committee to the 


ultimatum was 


superintendent. An pre- 
sented to the superintendent by this indig- 
nant, resentful committee, whose emotional 
state made reasonable discussion or cour- 
teous presentation of the problem impos 
sible. 

In a state teacher's college, a group of stu 
dents became tremendously disturbed be- 
cause an executive decision interfered with 
some cherished plans which they had de 
veloped with mounting enthusiasm. Instead 
of taking up the matter with the authorities, 
they gathered in groups for informal in- 
dignation meetings. When it was suggested 
that they ask for a conference with the 
school executive, they were surprised that 
such a step would be thought reasonable, 
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and that any one would expect that they 


could get a courteous hearing. They did 


arrange a conference; the friendly spirit of 


the conference and the agreeable compro- 
mise, although a surprise to the students, 
nevertheless was an important contribution 


to their education in democracy. 


Executives Must Help 


Too often our students have full justifi 
cation for believing that any protest of 
theirs will be regarded as impertinence. 
They have reason to believe that adults 
“can't take” a protest from a youth group. 
Our students have reason to fear that they 
will be made to feel thoroughly uncomfort- 
able if they protest, and that no amount 
of skillful presentation will win for them a 
friendly hearing. 

Certainly the executive receiving a pro- 
test has a real job on his hands to control his 
own emotions so that he can give his full 


ability to making the protestors feel at ease. 
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If the executive goes on the defensive, he is 
quite certain to build up defensiveness and 
resentment in those who have brought a 
problem to him for discussion. If the educa- 
tor is to help in this phase of education in 
democracy, he must abandon the attitude 
too often held, that it is undignified for him 
to discuss his policies or rulings with stu- 
dents, and that it would undermine his 
authority and bring him into disrespect if 
he were ever to admit that he had been 
wrong, or that students can suggest im- 
provement. 


Excuse Faulty Protests 


Learning how to protest is not the only 
development in education which is going on 
while the student is in school. Mistakes in 
making a protest will not be the only mis- 
takes which students make while they are 
learning better methods. We should regard 
undiplomatic protest as evidence of need for 
further education, rather than as an invita- 
tion to a fight. 

We hear a great deal about “adolescent 
revolt.”” We read a great deal about the dif- 
ficulty which our older children have with 
problems involving authority. We know 
that they are insecure and that aggressive- 
ness is often the cloak over their insecurity. 

Certainly we can expect these adolescent 
difficulties to complicate any effort at mak- 
ing a protest. 

A group of parents discussed recently the 
problems involved in interviews between 
principals and parents. It was their feeling 
that one of the big obstacles to a successful 
interview was the defensive attitude of the 
principal. These parents discussed the im- 
portance of putting the principal at ease and 
convincing him that he was not under at- 
tack. They discussed the ways by which a 
parent at the beginning of the interview 
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could make the principal feel that the parent’s 
attitude was one of friendliness and respect. 


Discuss Technique of Protesting 


Part of the student’s education in de- 
mocracy would be to discuss with him the 
things which he is likely to do, when he pro- 
tests, that tend to put the executive on the 
defensive and make the interview one of 
increased difficulty. Experience has shown 
again and again that students are anxious to 
learn such techniques of mature behavior. 
If the adult is emotionally mature enough to 
contribute his share in a conference for 
protest, such an interview can not only be of 
great educational value, but can be thor- 
oughly enjoyable for both adult and child. 

Not all the educating as to how to protest 
can be left to the occasion when a group 
calls on the school executive to make a pro- 
test. Still it would seem worthwhile at the 
beginning of a protest interview for the 
executive or for one of the students or for 
the whole group to talk over problems in- 
volved and the mistakes which both the 
executive and the students are likely to 
make in handling this matter of a protest. 

The conducting of a successful interview 
of any kind is so complicated as to call for 
definite professional training in the art of 
interviewing. Few school executives and 
teachers have been trained in this skill, or 
have even come to realize that there are 
definite techniques involved in interviewing. 


Receiving Students 


Receiving a group of students who wish 
to make a protest involves most of the tech- 
nique of successful interviewing. There is 
the matter of receiving the group by ap- 
pointment so that they do not have the be- 
littling experience of sitting around until 
the executive finds time to see them. The 


place where the interview takes place is of 
importance since interviews proceed more 
smoothly if the folks involved are com 
fortably seated, preferably around a table, 
with as much avoidance as possible of any 
seating arrangement which would suggest 
inferiority to those who have come to pro 
test. Certainly a situation in which a com- 
mittee of students stand in a group and the 
executive sits behind a desk will not permit a 
successful conference. 

Freedom from spectators and interrup 
tions are both important. Any interview is 
important enough for an executive to puta 
“Do Not Disturb” sign on his door and 
notify the telephone operators to put no 


calls on his wire during the interview. 


Do Not Hurry Interview 


The students will not feel that they have 
a worthwhile interview if the executive 
shows signs of being hurried. However, part 
of their education in the democratic art of 
protesting would be to estimate the amount 
of time their protest will take and to ar 
range the presentation of their protest so 
that a fair picture of the problem is pre 
sented without a waste of time. An execu- 
tive or teacher who keeps looking at the 
clock during an interview, or giving other 
evidence of impatience, has no more right 
to expect success in the interview than a 
music teacher could expect success if he 
carried on his hobby of art metal work 
while his students were making their first 
attempt at singing four part music. 

A meeting for protest begins as does any 
interview, with all participants relaxing and 
getting comfortable and making a few gen- 
eral remarks designed to show friendliness 
and mutual respect. On a college level, or 
among adults, this introductory period can 


often include the lighting of cigarettes. 
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One group of indignant high school stu- 
dents, coming to the principal’s office by ap- 
pointment to protest, began the interview 
in a much more codperative spirit because 
of the friendly way in which the clerk 
greeted them and took them at once into 
the principal’s office, and by the friendly, 
respectful greeting of the principal, who ap- 
parently knew how to receive guests and 
make them feel at home. A seemingly small 
item that impressed this group of students 
was that the principal stood up as they en- 
tered. One student’s comment was: “You'd 
have thought we were the Board of Educa- 
tion—only he acted as if he were glad to 


see us.” 


Common Mistakes of Executives 


Comments which students have made 
about protest meetings with executives 
show some of the mistakes which execu- 
tives have made in such interviews. “He 
seemed to think there was something funny 
about it.” “He treated us like a bunch of 
little kids.” “He seemed to think we were a 
bunch of Communists.” “He wouldn’t let 
us explain.” “He kept telling us to hurry.” 
“He wouldn't talk about it, he just said he’d 
think it over and let us know.” “He sure 
made us feel silly.”’ “Aw, what’s the use. No- 
body around here cares what we think.” 

One principal said to me: “I don’t see 
how any man is supposed to keep his temper 
and listen patiently when a bunch of smart 
alec kids try and tell him how to run his 
school.” Certainly most men couldn't handle 
such a difficult interview, but of course most 
men are not qualified by personality or pro- 
fessional training to be high school prin- 
cipals. 

The art of making a protest has to be 
learned by study and practice. The art of 
conducting protest interviews has to be 
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learned by study and practice. Our schools 
could be grand laboratories in which the 
students could study and practice both the 
responsibilities of making the protest and 
conducting the interview. 


Argument vs. Discussion 


Knowing how to protest involves know- 
ing the difference between an argument and 
a discussion. Too many children and too 
many adults “love an argument” and have 
never had the opportunity to learn that a 
discussion properly conducted can be even 
more enjoyable. Our schools need to study 
more the art of the panel discussion and less 
the technique of the debate. A person wins 
an argument or a debate. The result of a dis- 
cussion is not a “decision,” but better un- 
derstanding. 

Democracy in our schools requires that 
our students shall have the right to their 
own opinions, and that their opinions shall 
be treated with respect even when we think 
they are wrong. Democracy in the schools 
also involves the right of a citizen to express 
his opinion. The schools are an educational 
institution; thus the problem of helping 
a student learn how and when to express his 
opinion can be regarded as a reasonable 
problem for the schools to treat by educa- 
tional methods. Children do not come to us 
in the schools knowing how to read—we ex- 
pect them to learn that while they are with 
us. Equally should we regard as an educa- 
tional problem to be handled without emo- 
tion the fact that our students do not know 
how to discuss, do not know how to make a 
protest, and do not know how and when to 
express their opinions. 

We adults in the schools must have mature 
personalities and a sincere belief in democ- 
racy if we are to help our students learn to 
exercise their right to protest. 
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MONG a people trying to work to- 
gether in the democratic way, the 
quickened mental processes due to war may 
be applied to the examination of democracy 
itself, particularly when the preservation of 
a way of life is the goal at stake. Thus in 
Canada today the idea of democratic living 
has a dynamic quality that perhaps only 
war fervor could excite. 

The newspaper, the radio, the pulpit, the 
public platform, the legislative assemblies 
are constantly upholding the rights of the 
people; and the people themselves, less con- 
cerned perhaps with their prerogatives 
than with their responsibilities, wish only to 
know the contribution that they may make 
to the national accomplishment. 


Need for Definition of Democracy 


Prompting this energetic spirit is the 
fairly definite knowledge that the demo- 
cratic Canadian people cannot readily de- 
scribe, explain, or define their way of living, 
and a rather vague feeling—in some people 
not so vague—that although they profess 
and acclaim democracy, they do not con- 
sistently practise it. These misgivings were 
apparent in various forms before the war 


began, and had their beginnings in the so 
cial and economic problems of the nineteen 
thirties. The war has served only to intensify 
the urgency of the demand for clearer com- 
prehension of what we do, why we do it, 
and how to do it better. 


Essential Factors of Democracy 


Pre-war thought about our way of living 


had a direct influence upon the work 


in schools, and resulted in fundamental 
changes. The postulates upon which the 
changes were based had various formula- 
tions, depending upon whether the discus- 
sion was directed toward a pedagogical, a 
psychological, an economic, or a sociological 
point of view; they may be generalized, 
however, in the following form: 

(a) The postulate of freedom of choice: 
This postulate may be described by the 
statement that to get things done, in- 
dividuals have had to organize themselves 
into a hierarchy of working communities in 
which subordinate communities, including 
the individual, must work within the policy 
fields laid out by che larger groups; and that, 
on the other hand, those fields of policy 
must be sufficiently broad to permit freedom 
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of choice by communities and individuals 
working within them. The problem of de- 
mocracy is to hold to a path between two 
pitfalls: on the one hand, authoritarianism 
due to contraction of the field of choice; on 
the other hand, chaotic individualism due 
to failure to set limits to the field. The 
problem of democracy in schoolroom educa- 
tion is, therefore, one of providing for chil- 
dren opportunities for experience in free- 
dom of choice within the appropriate policy 
fields. 

(b) The postulate of responsibility: This 
postulate assumes acceptance by the in- 
dividual or subordinate community of re- 
sponsibility for his contribution to the com- 
munal enterprise. It assumes, also, in the 
democratic units, a comprehension of the 
purpose of the enterprise and of the pro- 
cedures for carrying it on. It is obvious that 
lacking individual responsibility community 
enterprise would not exist, and that without 
comprehension of it the individual would be 
unable to carry out his responsibilities. By 
community enterprise is meant anything 
that men do, working together. 


Schools Undemocratic Before 1930's 

Before the nineteen-thirties, Canadian 
education carried the semblance of a demo- 
cratic institution in the sense that adminis- 
tration was carried on by the people’s “free 
choice”’ of representatives. So far as the child 
was concerned, however, it fell into both 
of the pitfalls mentioned above; there was 
little freedom of choice in what he had to 
learn or how he was to learn it, and the 
learning method that was imposed was al- 
most completely individualistic. In these re- 
spects, the child and his community were 
the unwitting victims of a pedagogy which 
looked for its support to a mechanistic psy- 
chology imported from Imperial Germany. 
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Changes Made in 1930's 


The change in point of view that began 
ten or eleven years ago brought Canadian 
education to the point at which it was will- 
ing to make the following commitments, 
based upon the two postulates that we have 
described: 

(a) It undertook to develop in children 
inquiring minds, animated by permanent 
interest of vocational or avocational value. 

(b) It designed procedures by which to 
guide the child through an experience with 
events in the social and physical environ- 
ment by which he might comprehend those 
basic relationships upon which inquiry de- 
pends, 

(c) Among social experiences, it empha- 
sized in its procedures those activities that 
would lead children to accept individual 
responsibility for the successful accom- 
plishment of an enterprise which the class- 
room community had decided to under- 
take. 

(d) It released the teacher from the post 
of taskmaster, and offered him instead 
the work of assisting young people to 
find their course in an expanding com- 
munity. 

(e) It broke down the strictures and ad- 
hesions in the curriculum, and allowed the 


class freedom to stretch its mind. 


Teachers Must Accept New Plans 


In those classrooms in which teachers 
have been able to understand and accept 
the changed circumstances under which 
they may work, the children have had actual 
experience in the democratic way of living; 
and there are in Canada today very few, if 
any, districts in which the teacher has not 
at least the opportunity to offer continuous 
democratic experience to his children. The 
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problem of assisting the teacher to realize 
his opportunity is the problem of democracy 
in education among all democratic people 
in peace or war. 

The war, we have said, has intensified the 
need for a solution. It may be that the war 


will itself provide the solution. 


Problem Confronting Teachers 

Generally speaking, the difficulty of as- 
sisting the teacher to realize his opportuni- 
ties is the difficulty of comprehending child 
development in terms of experience instead 
of in terms of accretions of knowledge. It is 
the major difficulty of guiding the child 
through a series of significant experiences, of 
making the school a department of life, in- 
stead of a verbalization of life. Applied to 
“democracy in education,” the problem be- 
comes one of leading the child to democracy 
by experience, rather than by memoriza 
tion of a catechism. 

In the statement of the postulates upon 
which changes in Canadian education have 
been based, we have indicated exactly the 
character that school experiences in democ- 
racy must assume: they must provide free- 
dom of choice for individual or group activ 
ity within the policy field of the greater 
usually adult) community, and they must 
lead children to accept responsibility for 
their contribution to the projects of any 
community of which they are constituents. 
\s the child experiences democratic living in 
chools, his experiences may be given names 
which will assist him in building his concepts 
of our way of living and which will give him 
faith in it. The names and the faith, how- 

ver, without works, are dead. 


Expressions of Democracy 


Illustrations of democratic experience in 


hools may range from experience in the 


courteous reception of a stranger who 
knocks on the classroom door, to the demo 
cratic organization of the whole school, 
experience, form, name, and all. In sug 
gesting to teachers and children ways of 
doing the work, one should possibly be re 
minded that classroom has 


every unique 


character; each classroom community of 
teacher and pupils is in some way diflerent 
from every other such community; there 
fore, a specific experience that “does” tor 
one may not “do” in exactly the same fash 
ion for all; but the teacher who has the spirit 
as well as the faith, finds no difficulty in in 
itiating experiences suited to his own com 
munity. 

The differences between individuals and 
between communities, however, must not 
be emphasized at the expense of the similar 
ities among them; for one of the reasons that 
we like the democratic way of life is that it 
seems to be the only way by which to re 
solve the paradox of differences and similari 
ties among people. To close one’s eyes to the 
similarities and to regard only the differ 
ences leads to anarchy; the reverse is totali 


tarianism. 


Democracy Growing Stronger 


In the foregoing outline, an attempt has 
been made to abstract in general terms the 
character of educational thought in Canada 
at the present time. For a country at war, 
it may appear mild. The activities, how 
ever, based upon the hypothesis, are being 
carried out with vigor. Most of the prov 
inces are formulating their own programs 
for focusing school experiences upon demo 
cratic living; and in order that all may profit 
by the experience of each, they have as 
sisted in the organization of a Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship. These 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The process of Americanization is seldom 
observable except in instances where some 
disturbance arises. Absorption of one cul- 
ture by another is undramatic and gradual. 
It is only when we become aware of the dif- 
ficulties of transition which present them- 
selves to individuals trying to adapt their 
way of life to a new social order that we 
can truly understand democracy. The eco 
nomic, industrial, and religious tenets of the 
forebears of the group may be perpetuated, 
preventing socialization. However, such 
difficulty can also be seen in definitely un- 
hygienic family situations where neurotic 
dependency of children on parents who are 
incompatible in their own social milieu 
occurs. 


Environment as a Restriction 


ie EDUCATION is, as Dewey has said, 

“experiencing experience,” certain peo- 
ple have difficulties in becoming educated 
in the true sense of the word by virtue of 


handicaps set up emotionally constricting 


7? 


4) 


their social milieu. The environment, in 
stead of allowing freedom of action, causes 
an impasse with consequent conflict. 

In the case of Emil we see such a situa 
tion. Emil is a child of the first generation of 
European background. The family pattern 
is essentially very rigid. Both parents had 
known extreme hardship and deprivation to 
the extent that they had suffered physical as 
well as emotional want. They both worked 
early and hard, surviving most of the priva- 
tions thrust upon them. Their new country 
to them was one which offered many op- 
portunities, essentially that of bettering 
themselves economically and educationally ; 
little thought, however, was given to their 
social situation. Work and the accompany- 
ing advantages of physical living provided 
an opportunity for obtaining an education 
from books; this education, they thought, 
would be the solution of all things. This 
philosophy was forcefully and determinedly 
thrust upon their children. 
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Emil’s Father 


The father was a tall, physically adequate 
looking man, handsome in a quiet, modest, 
and unassuming way. His entire manner be- 
spoke gentleness with some security. He was 
not particularly firm. He was industrious, 
persevering, and unfortunately long suffer- 
ing. He would like to be thoroughly ade- 
quate, but made no great effort to “‘sell” 
his expert skill as a glass blower, a work con 
tribution which was both unique and useful 
in a community where few others had sim 
ilar qualifications. As a father he was rather 
weak and vacillating. The home was the 
province relegated to the mother. His con 
tact with his children was almost mil due to 
the fact that his working hours were long. 
When he was not working, he was searching 
for a job or helping the mother in her own 
occupation as superintendent of an apart 


ment house. 


Emil’s Mother 


The mother was a buxom, healthy look- 
ing, hard-working woman. Her chief char- 
acteristic was to say very little. When things 
became difficult to bear, her attitude was 
“chin up.”” She clenched her jaws in grim 
determination, ashamed of the occasional 
tear when she felt like crying. The mother 
had known extreme hardship in her youth. 
She had begun working when a very small 
girl. Having been cruelly treated by her own 
parents, she expected no tenderness from 
them and had no feeling of security that 
they would act for her in a difficult situa 
tion. Her philosophy was that one only 
achieved by “not feeling emotionally” and 
by making something of oneself in a worka 
day world. She had succeeded for years in 
maintaining her job as superintendent of an 
apartment house. Her work ranged from the 


most menial to the most responsible tasks 
from firing furnaces to collecting rents. In 
addition, she did all the work in her own 
household and reared three children. Her 
opportunities to associate with people were 
limited to those who were with her in the 
work setting. 

The mother asserted that she was the 
“boss” of the family and that her decisions 
in the group were carried out. She was inter 
ested in keeping her children well clothed 
and well fed, and she was determined that 
they should be educated. She was willing to 
over-exert herself physically to insure sufh 
cient time for her children’s study and edu 


cation. 


Two Sisters 


The older daughter was very much im 
pressed by the mother’s earnestness of pur 
pose and devoted herself conscientiously to 
the task of being an obedient, grateful 
daughter. She attained very good marks in 
school and took her work so seriously that 
she had no time for classmates or teachers as 
persons. She was never known to join in 
any of the social activities of the school, 
being considered a “greasy grind” who 
rarely spoke a word to anyone. That she 
was devoted to the family was obvious in 
that she played the réle of “little mother”’ 
to Emil, the subject of this case study. At 
the present time this girl continues to be the 
efficient, industrious, over-conscientious and 
silent secretary in a manufacturing concern. 

The second child, a girl of sixteen, is a 
very well adjusted child who makes passing 
marks in her academic work but who also 
devotes some of her energy to having fun 
with children of her own age. This inci- 
dentally is not entirely approved by the 
mother who thinks that she is somewhat 


carefree. 
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Emil: Physical and Psychological 
Traits 


The boy of fourteen (first seen at the age 
of twelve), who could have been in the most 
advantageous position as regards the family 
group, is totally unacceptable to them. He 
is literally and figuratively the baby. His 
physical appearance is interesting. Despite 
the fact that he is somewhat tall for his age 
he is soft, flabby, pale, and much over- 
weight. His short cropped hair is more ap- 
propriate to a small boy who cannot keep his 
hair in order than to a youth his age. When 
he talks there is marked overplay of his 
lips, which are large and flabby; when he 
pouts and sulks, which he does frequently, 
he looks like a typical small boy. His con- 
versation, distinctly unpleasant, is carried 
on in a high, squeaky voice; he says little; 
he frowns and sulks and pouts as he does so. 
One is impressed with an intonation and 
insinuation of self-justification whenever he 
speaks, and one gets the impression that he 
is telling tales on others who are trying to 
blame him. He is distinctly an apathetically 
friendless boy who would like to be sociable 
and well received but resorts to attention- 
getting misbehavior in all situations at home 
as well as at school. He tells lies. He alibis. 
He pinches, pushes, and teases. He cries 
copiously when upset, being mortally afraid 
of physical punishment, anxious lest he be 
“found out.”” Because he has had very poor 
academic success in school he is referred to a 
mental hygiene clinic. 

Psychological examination shows that he 
has superior intelligence, in fact rating two 
years above his chronological age. He is 
“average in reasoning, understanding of ab- 
stract ideas, mental control and comprehen- 
sion. His general information is high. He is 


strikingly superior in tests of mechanical 
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aptitude and made practically a_ perfect 
score in half the allotted time.”’ This has 
been long unrecognized due to the fact that 
the boy was in an adjustment class. His 
teachers at present characterize his be- 
havior as trying to distract by asking ir- 
relevant questions and annoying his class- 
mates in petty retaliation. 


Attitude of Boy at Home 

At home the boy is extremely submissive. 
He does a few chores to help his mother in 
her work as superintendent of a building. 
However, she prefers that he spend his time 
studying. This he either refuses to do or, 
when he does study, he continually dawdles 
and procrastinates. Her efforts to control 
and punish him consist of deprivation of 
movies or of food which he prizes greatly. 
The boy has been very upset when not al- 
lowed to eat butter or jelly on his bread. 

In psychiatric interviews the boy behaves 
as he did at home. He tells white lies, cries, 
and seems very tense and anxious. Efforts 
to work through his anxiety are met with 
extreme difficulty as he is always fearful of 
punishment. When the psychiatrist suggests 
that he might be able to help the boy in 
gaining certain privileges in the home the 
boy becomes upset, thinking that the psy- 
chiatrist might talk with the mother and 
father who in turn would punish him be- 
cause of the psychiatrist’s intervention. 
Despite the fact that the boy is seen regu- 
larly this situation does not change. 


Apparent Defeat 


The mother in her interviews with the 
social worker shows certain outstanding 
characteristics. She maintains a_ rigidly 
controlled exterior, and is unable to express 
her feelings of frustration and anger against 
the boy because she in turn fears the censor- 
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ship of the social worker. This situation con- 
tinues for over a year. The school has in no 
way been able to find any way in which they 
could help this boy to help himself. The 
focus of infection in the home has not been 


appreciably modified by the clinic. 


New Approach—Change of School 


After the fall session of school began, the 
psychiatrist felt the need of a new approach 
to this apparently unsolvable situation. In 
talking with the boy he presents a vivid but 
realistic account of the school’s feeling about 
his lack of success as well as their discourage 
ment in his continued annoying behavior. 
It is preventing other children from getting 
the education which they really want. The 
psychiatrist mentions the possibility of sus 
pension which causes the boy to be acutely 
upset. However, instead of allaying the boy’s 
feelings in this regard the psychiatrist in- 
ists on seeing the parents. In order to pro- 
tect the boy a promise is made to speak to 
the parents in the boy’s presence, extricating 
from them assurance that they will not 
chastize him. It is obvious that this promise 
is reluctantly given, but nevertheless made. 
Ways and means of bettering the situation 
for the boy are then discussed quite openly 
with all parties concerned. The first plan is 
placement in an institution where the child 
would be removed from parental supervi- 
sion and responsibility into a more imper- 
sonal setting. At this time, the social worker 
talks at length to the mother and asks to see 
the father; whereupon the mother states 
that any decision she herself makes will be 
inal, as she speaks for both. After two 
months the mother is seen by the social 
worker of a placement agency. Her im- 
mediate reaction is to become indignant and 
ingry, refusing any further contact. How- 


ver, she returns to the mental hygiene 


clinic worker; a second plan is then offered. 


The boy can be transferred to anothet 


school where watchful and firme: 


supe! 
vision is available. Children with many dif 
ficulties are learning in this particular 
school, Classes are small. Teachers are picked 
because of their versatility in teaching as 
well as their sympathetic understanding of 
children who have failed in some aspect of 


growing up. 


Emil’s New Teacher 

This boy was placed with a particular 
teacher who is called “‘mother” by all the 
children in the class. She is firm and strict 
and demands that those tasks she assigns 
be finished completely which she knows can 
be performed quickly. She individualizes 
problems. She has time to talk to all the 
children as individuals as well as members of 
a schoolroom group. This small society has 
certain rules and regulations by which all 
abide. She reduces such regulations to a 
minimum so that infractions are considered 
serious. Another outstanding feature of the 
school is that any task in which the group 
have full 


Hence, when Emil spoils the work of three 


participate must cooperation. 
other lads in the printing room he is with 
drawn until such a time as all feel he can do 
his job adequately. 

Emil has become very much interested in 
his fellow beings in the classroom. Many of 
the children come from homes where eco- 
nomic want, in fact, deprivation, is a serious 
problem. One of the boys has come to school 
in bitterly cold weather without a coat. This 
elicited Emil’s sympathy because he has al- 
ways been well cared for from the physical 
standpoint. He decides to speak to his 
mother about this poverty-stricken young- 
ster. She in turn becomes touched not only 


by this particular boy’s plight but other 
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children as well. She is interested in the fact 
that they have little to eat and when one of 
the boys in the classroom group has a birth- 
day she requests permission to bake a cake 
and send ice cream. Week after week she 
obtains clothes from the people in the build- 
ing in which she works and sends them to 
the school, after carefully cleaning and 


darning them. 


Improvement on Part of Mother 
and Emil 


One day Emil’s mother comes to see the 
classroom teacher because she is curious as 
to what kind of person she is. Emil has con- 
tinually talked about how much he likes her, 
how kind she is, how she helps him in his 
school work, and how she thinks of the 
physical needs of the other children. The 
mother is mildly disturbed that Emil stays 
after school in order to be near his teacher. 
During this interview the mother tells the 
teacher that Emil has never been confi- 
dential with her. She wonders if she is a 
good mother. How can she change? Small 
suggestions given by the teacher help in 
many ways to mitigate the mother’s feelings 
of anxiety about being a “good” mother. 
The teacher is also able to point out to the 
mother that the many commendable acts 
which she has performed, such as giving 
food and clothing to others, prove her feel- 
ings to be rightly motivated. Further, since 
Emil has gone to another teacher the mother 
has become quite friendly with her. She is 
desirous not only of being friendly but of 
having the good will and approbation of 
Emil’s friends. Her own milieu has spread 
out from the school to the immediate situa- 
tion in which she lives. Her ability to in- 
terest the people in the apartment house in 
school children is a sign of her feeling of 
belonging to a larger community. 
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Emil himself is beginning to increase his 
contacts with others. He is actively partici- 
pating as a member of the editorial staff of 
the school paper. He has received special 
commendation from fellow students. He has 
joined clubs formed by children of his own 
school. He is actively interested in becom- 
ing a mechanic, thus identifying himself 
with his father. This brings him closer to 
the family group who now at last have an 
opportunity of giving him approval. 


Summary 


We see in this situation a typical example 
of a family who, because of sore need, both 
physical and mental, escape to a new social 
milieu. because of a neurotic 
rigidity, their adaptability is limited. Re- 
capitulation of the events during the two 
years Emil was known to the mental hygiene 


However, 


clinic is of interest because these years are 
especially important to Emil, who is in the 
beginning of adolescence. The school has 
been acutely aware of Emil’s long standing 
social and academic failures to adapt and 
learn. The fact that psychological examina- 
tion proves that Emil’s impasse is not based 
on intellectual limitations may allay or in- 
crease a teacher’s feeling of frustration. 
Work by the social worker and psychiatrist 
unfolds the traditional culture of the family 
who have not been absorbed into the com- 
munity. Efforts to cause a change in the fam- 
ily’s attitude are unsuccessful; hence the 
boy is unable to change. The psychiatrist 
abruptly precipitates a crisis by disclosing 
possible school suspension and offers alterna- 
tive courses of action, namely placement 
away from home in a school atmosphere 
where the parents are entirely relieved of 
their authority and supervision is relegated 
to a neutral, impersonal group of adults. 
After consideration this plan is rejected by 
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the parents, but the good relationship with 
the mental hygiene workers maintains. A 
second plan is offered, namely that the boy 
attend a more authoritative type of school 
where there are other children whom par- 
ents cannot control. Here the boy devotes 
himself to a single source of authority. As 
the boy succeeds, the parents view with 
curiosity and mixed pride that their son can 
be satisfactory. Interest in the schocl com- 


munity is also aroused. Their desire to be- 


long to this group, as well as a desire to be 
considered good parents follows. As this 
anxiety is allayed, the over-supervisory fam- 
ily pattern is modified. Neurotic rigidity is 
no longer necessary inasmuch as a more de 
sirable and successful alternative has been 
substituted. 

The varying experiences in the processes 
of adjustment are truly therapeutic—with 
complete exchange and interchange of ideas 


with choice of action. This is democracy. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, TORONTO 


STUDY OF EVACUATED 
CHILDREN 


Borrowed Children ' is a “‘popular account 
of some evacuation problems and_ their 
remedies” by an English lady who was 
hostess to a group of eight “evacué(e)s” in 
the first days of the war. The lady appears to 
be pleasantly surprised to find that children 
who are torn from their homes by imminent 
danger of the devastation of war and 
plunged suddenly into situations where in- 
adequate preparation has been made for 
their reception are still, after all, children. 
About 800,000 children were removed from 
London and other urban centres to less 
vulnerable spots in rural England. They 
were given over to the care of strangers, 
who, however kindly in intent, were ill- 
prepared either by training or experience for 
a task of such magnitude. That children un- 
der such circumstances should react as chil- 
dren do who experience lack of security in 
completely novel surroundings is to be ex- 
pected; and that many of them should for a 
time be regarded as “‘problems”’ is to be ex- 
pected, too. 


1 Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, Borrowed Children. New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1940, p. 149. $.75. 
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The “hostesses” at first perturbed by the 
unusual challenge rose to the occasion. They 
soon realized that children “even from the 
poorest homes’? were real persons. The 
“problems” for the most part began to dis 
appear. Those that persisted were found in 
most cases to involve those children who had 
presented similar problems in the surround- 
ings of their own homes. The “evacué” 
ceased to be a special phenomenon. He was a 
child like other children. 

Nevertheless, “evacuation” continues to 
be a problem that has not been fully solved. 
To add seven or eight unassorted children to 
the responsibilities of a housewife who is al 
ready far from idle makes no small demand 
on the sympathy, understanding, and physi 
cal resources of the “‘hostess.”’ Mrs. Strachey 
rejects institutional care in special camps as a 
solution for the problem. In the interests of 
both child welfare and economy she prefers 
billeting, assisted by, among other things, 
better organized schooling facilities. 

“To insure that the nation’s children 
should grow up worthy of their destiny,” 
concludes Mrs. Strachey, “is the supreme 
task of the women of Great Britain.” 

The women of Great Britain, we fancy, are 


going to be equal to their task. 
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ANTHOLOGY BASED ON THE 
TWO ASPECTS OF LIFE 


“The most important part of living is not 
the living but the pondering upon it.”’ So 
Max Gottleib is made to say by the author 
of Arrowsmith. The “ponderings upon liv- 
ing” that men have made and recorded fill 
the bookshelves of the world. They make up 
the literature of every tongue. He who seeks 
guidance for his own living goes perforce to 
the books in which men have recorded their 
joys and sorrows, their successes and fail- 
ures, their ideals and aspirations; in which, in 
short, they have attempted to clarify the 
meaning of existence. 

If one thinks of the literature he has read 
—the novels, essays, poems, dramas, short 
stories—and asks oneself what they were 
about, he may reflect that they bear upon 
two aspects of life. They are concerned in 
the first place with what one might term 
individual satisfactions; they deal with per- 
sonal relationships, with the individual's ex- 
pression of himself through the arts and his 
daily work, his quest for meaning in the uni- 
verse. One will find that they deal, too, with 
the individual's relationship to society at 
large, with the government of his society, 
the making of a citizen, problems of war 
and peace, hopes and plans for a better 
world. 

It is upon this assumption that Patterns for 
Living,’ an anthology of prose and verse, 
has been built. Although the book has been 
designed for college students of English, 
teachers will find it of great interest and 
value. Seldom has this reviewer seen an 
anthology which is at once so comprehensive, 
so stimulating, and so pertinent to the 


2 Campbell, Gundy, Shrodes, Patterns for Living. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949, p. 1,306. 
$3.00. 


problems that confront the world today. 

We are all familiar with literary collec- 
tions that base their arrangement upon con- 
siderations of form—examples of drama, of 
narrative or expository prose, of lyric 
poetry. In such collections, the order is usu- 
ally chronological, the works of each writer 
being grouped together. The result is that 
content is quite subordinated to form, and 
many a masterly bit of writing is presented 
in a setting that makes it little more than a 
literary curiosity. 

atterns for Living is markedly different 
from such traditional anthologies. The cri- 
terion of selection has been content rather 
than form, and the content chosen is that 
which in the opinion of the editors does 
most to illuminate those problems, those 
aspects of contemporary life with which 
most people are concerned in the world as 
we find it today. 

The book falls into two main divisions. 
The first division is concerned with those 
aspects of life that are involved in the indi- 
vidual’s search for personal satisfactions. 
The second part deals with the quest of the 
individual for adjustment within the social 
group. Each part contains several sections. 
In the first part the authors have conceived 
that the quest of the individual for personal 
satisfaction takes place “in the world of the 
senses and of Nature,” in “the arts,” in 
“personal relationships,” in “‘the world of 
science,” through “religion,” and through 
these fields the individual is seeking the 
“good life.”” The six sections of Part One are 
accordingly centered around these themes. 
The quest of the individual for adjustment 
to the social group involves education, gov- 
ernment (Liberty and Democracy), the 
“struggle for justice,” “war and peace,” and 
finally a quest for a better world. Such are 
the themes of Part Two. 
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Within each section one finds essays, fic- 
tion, biography, poetry, and drama. Most 
of the material has been chosen from con- 
temporary literature which comments upon 
the world in which we live; but the inclu- 
sion of many classics which have stood the 
test of time serves to remind the reader 
that the world’s most persistent problems 
have attracted the best minds of many 
generations. (Selections from the litera- 
ture of the past ordinarily studied in 
senior high school or junior college have 
been excluded.) 

It may fairly be said that the editors have 
not attempted to present a point of view. 
Rather they have tried to present several 
points of view, and often to present together 
affirmative and negative views of the same 
problem. Thus, in the section, “The Idea of 
Liberty and Democracy,” we find Joseph 
Freeman’s historical treatment of the 
growth of the democratic idea side by side 
with Thomas Carlyle’s gloomy prediction 
that “‘on this side of the Atlantic and on 
that, democracy, we apprehend, is forever 
impossible’; Harold J. Laski’s “Why I am a 
Marxist”’ side by side with Carl L. Becker’s 


refutation of the Marxian Philosophy of 
History. 

It is probably impossible, however, for the 
editors of such a collection entirely to avoid 
some exposure of their own views. The sec- 
tion on Education, for example, gives prom- 
inence to the point of view frequently asso- 
ciated with the name of President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago. Milton S. 
Mayer, in “‘Socrates Crosses the Delaware,” 
gives a fine exposition of the St. John’s Col- 
lege experiment with “the great books.” 
One looks in vain, however, for any presen- 
tation of the progressive position. Whatever 
one’s view of the progressive movement 
may be, this school of thought has had a 
marked effect on current educational the- 
ory. The note of dissatisfaction with con- 
temporary college education in the United 
States, sounded in more than one of the 
articles, is emphatic. 

The book contains 1,300 pages, selections 
from approximately 200 authors, and up- 
wards of that number of articles, stories, 
dramas, and poems. The published price of 
the book is $3.00. It is the best three dol- 


lars’ worth we have seen in many a long day. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION IN A COUNTRY AT WAR 


(Continued from page 21) 


are determined plans, and are supported, if 
not demanded, by the popular voice. 


From such movements as these, it appears 


that democracy grows brighter and livelier 
with the passage of years. Pericles would no 
doubt be amazed at her ardor now. 
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AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


SYCHIATRISTS can contribute to the 

development of democracy and inter- 
national peace by bringing to bear their pro- 
fessional knowledge of human nature and 
personality, Lawrence K. Frank, New York 
sociologist, told the members and guests of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
at its 18th Annual Meeting in New York 
City on February 20-22. Much harm is be- 
ing done by the prevalent fatalistic concepts 
of “‘society’’ and “human nature’”’ as fixed 
and static entities, Mr. Frank said. “If the 
new understanding of man’s origin and de- 
velopment, of his immense capacities, and 
above all, of the amazing flexibility of hu- 
man nature have any social significance, 
they point to the realization that, despite 
the age-old belief in man’s complete help- 
lessness in the face of superior forces and 
powers he can, if he will, take charge of his 
own destiny and begin to create the kind of 
culture and the kind of group life that is 
dedicated to human needs and values.” 

These assertions were made at a special 
symposium on the question “What Can 
Psychiatry Contribute to the Alleviation of 
National and International Difficulties?” 
which featured the three-day conference, in 
which several hundred psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social scientists, and educators 
participated. Mr. Frank observed that psy- 
chiatrists tend to think narrowly in terms of 
treating individual patients, and urged a 
more liberal orientation whereby their 
knowledge could be utilized in furthering 
broader social programs, such as “redirecting 
the many aspects of human living, city 
planning, housing, nutrition, recreation, 
working conditions, and the like.” 


Dr. Franz Alexander, Chicago psycho- 
analyst, speaking at the same session, de- 
clared that the most significant contribution 
that psychiatry can make today is “to clarify 
those emotional factors that make people 
defeatists concerning democracy.” Among 
these emotional factors, Dr. Alexander 
singled out insecurity as the most important 
and recurrent one. Democracy, in order to 
survive, he said, must educate its members 
to emotional security, and psychiatry will 
have to help develop educational principles 
which are most conducive toward overcom- 
ing infantile dependence and developing a 
sense of responsibility. What democracies 
need most, he held, is ‘‘a well planned and 
psychologically sound educational system.” 

In a paper on “The Role of Emotional 
Development in National and International 
Difficulties,” read at a session on prevention, 
Dr. Margaret E. Fries of New York pro- 
posed a national educational program to 
foster emotionally healthy and democratic 
attitudes in parents and young children. 
She illustrated by motion pictures present- 
ing her findings in the study of emotional 
development in children how childhood 
frustrations create later unhealthy attitudes 
toward personal and national affairs, and 
showed how psychiatry can help by making 
people aware of their unconscious motiva- 
tions, declaring that “if we wish to influence 
the next generation in carrying democracy 
further, we must start even before birth, 
with the parents.” Such a program, Dr. 
Fries said, might well serve the double pur- 
pose of giving insight to the present genera- 
tion “as to the amazing way in which their 
unconscious shapes their opinions about na- 
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tional affairs,” and assuring “the integrated 
development of the next generation so that 
it will be better adjusted and better able to 
cope with post-war problems.” 


DR. FRANK J. O’BRIEN AP- 
POINTED ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS 


The friends of Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, 
whose distinguished achievements as Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Child Guidance in New 
York City are known to mental hygiene 
workers throughout the country, welcome 
the news of his recent appointment as Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools. To those of 
us who have watched the progressive devel- 
opment of measures to deal with the needs 
of exceptional children in the city’s school 
system, Dr. O’Brien’s designation by the 
Board of Education to the new post, re- 
ferred to by Mayor LaGuardia as “one of 
the most important positions in the United 
States,” is especially gratifying as a further 
expression of this progressive spirit and of 
the Board’s determination to provide the best 
in public education for “‘all the children.” 

The naming of Dr. O’Brien to this respon- 


sible post is significant of the growing ac- 


ceptance of personality and mental health as 


equally important factors with scholastic 
training, and as a further move in the co- 
ordination of special activities for and the 
centering of interest on the individual child, 
as exemplified in the enlightened and pio- 
neering work of the New York City schools. 

Readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
take special interest in the appointment of 
Dr. O’Brien, since he is one of the editors of 
the magazine. His special province is the 
section devoted to Case Studies. 


NEW EDITION OF 
RECOMMENDED READING 


A new edition of Recommended Reading, a 
selected list of books on mental hygiene and 
related subjects, has just been issued by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
It contains some 300 titles covering various 
phases of this broad subject, many of them 
on mental health in relation to education. 
The books range from technical and profes- 
sional texts to popular treatises for the lay- 
man, including many recent publications as 
well as the older standard works. A selected 
list of periodicals in mental hygiene, psy- 
chiatry, and related fields is also presented. 
Free copies distributed on request from The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 
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